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A CURRICULUM IN LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 
FOR AVERAGE STUDENTS 
IN GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE 

by George Hillocks, Jr. 
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The major objectives of any cumcuSum fh 'English ore generally to improve the 
reading, writing, and language skills of the student and to familiarize him with aspects 
of literature ancl language which are regaided by those writing the curriculum as im- 

.1. A. 1. - .It I L *1*. TL a IAJ !*>/*(* U^l th 
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conveying our.culfural heritage presents serious difficulties. In the first place conveying 
cultural heritage in most English classes generally means reading certain worlds that the 
individual teacher and the anthologist regard as "good” for th© student or important t 
his heritage ^nsequently focuses' the attention of the student on content in o cont©i.« 
centered curri >m. Even if it were possible for teachers and ; scholars to agree upon a 
list of titles that contained "our cultural heritage," we would still be ^Confronted with 
the question, "Whet good does it do?" If the objective of conveying cultural heritage 
is accomplished by familiarizing the student with important literary works, then 
ably the success of the program can be measured 'in terms of the "a'roount" of familiarity 
achieved by the student, that is, by the extent of the student's f6tention of ptof, char- 
acters,symbol$, ideas, and themes developed in the particular 5 ^ork. Studies of fe- 
tention force us to predict that as the student becomes farthejKand farther removed from 
the curriculum y he will retain less arid less of this cultural heritage. Ekjtefteivfl the 
student's retention of content is one hundred per cen\> oyer a long period ofi/me, we 
must ask, "What use has his retention of plot, character/ ideas, and concepts?" The 
student's familiarity with some of the major themes of western 5 i tera wire , as yde ve loped 
in the particular works rea^wijl certainly place him on a social level genterally con- 
sidered above those who do not possess such fdmiliarify,, He will be able tb converse 
about puritonism and symbolism if he has read The Scarle t le tter and Moby Pjgk* H© 
will recall the content of these works and understand allusions to them# / 

In reality there is grave doubt that the reading of c few specific works wi*l 
accomplish these objectives* The probability is rbat the student will be vaguely 
(nmilmi* tutfU r% (aui a/lo/ie in r% (aui ku faui n i ifhnK® »rprtii ?n»v rather narre 
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it fails to prepare the student to read independently* His experience in reading a 
few specific titles without regard to applying the. learning gained in reading those 
titles to a new but similar reading situation offers no carry over-- nd assurance that 
a particular redding experience will be of benefit in the next. Thus the curriculum 
tends to be a be-all and end-all as fdr as cultural heritage goes* The content of the 
works is ,not used as a basis to promote the continued growth of the student's knowledge. 

The typical ski j Is program on the other hand tends to neglect ideas and content, 
perheids because the concept of skills has not developed beyond %vord a truck, reading 
for jiioin ideas and important details, inference making, and reading for relationships* 
Tl>4 usual skills program does not recognize the value of ideas in making inferences* 

W is necessary, for instance, to know something about class structure before making . 
inferences about u character's class standing and the problems he faces- because of it* 

7 A content program has os its objective tf# reading of giver? number of short 
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tories, poetry f plays, arid novels. ihto "lecher's attention centers in each individual^ 
/o riband the student begins to realise that the best way to pass the course is to know 
% ie specific works. On the other hand, the skills program utilizes exercises ard drill 
tO develop specific reading skills without making a conscious effort to apply the ideas 
and concepts underlying one work to those underlying another. 

The curriculum in literature developed at Euclid Central Junior High School 
attempts to integrate the two points of View, It views aspects of literary interpreta- 
tion as skills to be applied in later reading. It utilizes the thematic and conceptual 
content of a particular work in the analysis of another. Thus content is of prime im- 
portance only as it provides background for fater reading and contributes to tne devel- 
opment of skill. The teacher is not concerned so much with the content of specific 
works as he is with the student 1 * ability to make certain interpretative statements anp 
to solve problems in connection with each succeeding work. Perhaps the difference 
is nowhere more apparent than in rr*e teste administered in each program. In the 
content program the tests are concerned with the particular works read and discussed 
in class and frequently test know ledge of only main ideas andl important and unjnf- 
portunt details. In the skills program the tests are concerned with ability to read for 
main ideas, important details and inferences which require no specific literary back- 
ground. But in the Euclid Central program the ifcsts present oroblems and questions 
similar to those dealt with in a particular unit put in relaticp to material which has 
not previously been read by the class. Such a test evaluates not only the- students 
but the unit of work. If the students perform well/ the teacher may assume that the 
unit has been successful. Naturally there will be different goals for students of 
different abilities, but all goals will be concerned with putting learning into action 



and not with recall. 

if the major objective of the literature program is to build the student s 
ability to understand and interpret literature, the curriculum maker must decide how 
this objective can be most effectively achieved. He must decide A) how So struc- 
ture the curriculum and B) how to structure the teaching unit. The remainder of 
this article will be concerned with each of these in turn. Part .A suggests a struc- 
ture for the curriculum while part B suggests a structure for the teaching unit, 

A) The structure of any curriculum in literature should be determined by 
the endeavor to fulfill the objectives or the curriculum. If the objective for the 
student is to understand and interpret tjie meaning of literature, we must ask what is 
essential to such meaning, A knowledge of the structure of literature— .that is, 
the integrated use of character, plot, form, connotation, and symbol to create a 
literary work— is necessary to understanding. To read a work meaningfully, t e 
reader at the minimum must understa nd character and plot. He must be able to 
deal with the literal or denotative level— the levef at which things happen. Even 
at the denotative or literal level the reader: must deal with cornplex relationships 
among individuals, between individuals and groups, and between individuals and 
their environments. He must also Infer the values held by narrative figures and 
the themes central to the works read, in a more complex work the reader may have 
to interpret symbols and higltty connotet|ve4angiwge^ whrurupioduce second levels 
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of meaning. However, since this article deals with a curriculum for average students', 
those whose IQ's range roughly from 85 to 1 15, in the junior high school, ft wijl 
be confined primarily to literature at the denotative level. Focus on fomraga 
connotative or symbolic levels of meaning will be reserved for advanced or honors 
students and for some average students later in the secondary school curriculum. 

me literary artist places characters endowed with physical capabilities, 
personalities, and values In an environment where they encounter conflicts. As the 
work progresses the characters strive to resolve the conflict and in so doing reveal 
in themselves qualities which the author believes are basic to the nature of man. Of 
course the author may choose to introduce no present conflict so that we simply see a 
character in an environment. In this case the conflict Is either in the past tense or 
in the passive voice, for the character has either already yielded or has never dared 
to oppose the restricting force. When the conflict is explicit, the character may 
resolve it in several ways or fail to resolve it. First ©f all the conflict may be resolved 
externally or internally or both* The narrative figure may make inner adjustments 
which have the effect of resolution— adjustments which involve acceptance of fate, 
ia n increase in emotional maturity, or decisions to overcome personal difficulties. 

. This internal resolution ordinarily and sometimes necessarily precedes external res- 
, olution of conflict; the narrative figure must’ overcome internal problems, must come 
to terms with himself. Wore coping with external problems. Odysseus's successful 
confrontation of the obstacles throughout his journey symbolise arj increase in his 
inner powers and prepare for his eventual restoration of order to Ithaca by expelling 
the suitors. The action undertaken by the narrative figure to resblve the conflict 
reflects not only his value system and character but the attitude of the author toward 
the narrative figure^Pftd these in combination with the environment or situation and the 
conflict engender the theme of the work« v 

Thus, for purposes of organizing the curriculum, we can discuss seven phases 
of literary structure which the student must understand in order to understand the 
whole: attributes of character, determinants of character, situation pr environment, 
conflict, action, values., and theme. ^Attributes of character include those virtues, 
vices, fears, and aggressions possessed by men as well as by literary characters,, In 
contrast determinants are those forces which mold character and bring about the 
attributes. Many characters come to the page with their attributes formed, ready 
for acceptance by the audience; in a serious work the author is frequently concerned 
with those forces which mold the attributes both previous to and during the course 
of the narrative. The environment or situation into which the character is plunged 
includes both distant and immediate aspects, that is, both the larger socio-cultural 
environment as well as the microcosm which encompasses-the specific locale <ind 
the particular peisonae of the story. The conflict always grows out of this situation 
and varies because of it. The character may be pitted against the physical, cultural, 
or social aspects of the environment, against other men or groups, against himself, 
the gods, or fate. The action taken to resolve the conf lict reveals the value system 
ot the narrative figure as well as additional insights into character. Finally, the 
theme is an encapsulation- of what the narrative means as seen through ell the foregoing 
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, ^ ^ example we might see how each of these phases applies to "The Necklace" 

y Iji'y de Maupassant. The first few paragraphs of the story contrast the attributes 
o ne major character with the situation or environment in which she is placed. 

A/wne. Loisel is at once beautiful, witty, and lower middle class. She longs for 

gay company and beautiful clothes, fo;* the glitter of the ballroom and the conver- 
sation of the uooer classes. UnfortiinntAl v/ lini* LioUmmJ m a. 

• c | * • ' «.«*> ••W-, • iw*TMvii «vi j m iirtnvi yvrarr* 

ment clerk, have little money and less social prestige. But it is Mme. Loisel's 
nature to yearn for the romantic life of the upper class. /VI me. Loisel’s action to 
resolve this conflict between the actual and the desired brings about the next con- 
flict in the story. Her husband receives an invitation to a ball which will be at- 
tended largely by upper class people who can afford such luxuries. In order not to 
appear poor the couple sacrifice to purchase a gown for A Arne. Loisel, and she 
borrows a diamond necklace from a friend. 

The second part of the story commences when Mme. Loisel loses the necklace. 
Her pride prevents her from confessing the loss to her friend and instead she and i»er 
. usbartd replace the necklace and struggle in poverty for ten years to pay the debt 

omy to find that the original necklace was false and worth only a small fraction of 
the one they had struggled to pay for. 

While d® Maupassant is rot concerned with the determinants of character in 
t is story, he 5s evidently concerned with attributes. Mme. Loisel's nature leads 
to dissatisfaction with heir situation, her place in the social hierarchy as a minor 
official s wife. The same pride for which she borrows the necklace so that she 
might sparkle at the ball drives her to replace it without telling her benefactor 
of the fees so that she can retain her middle class respectability. The real conflicts 
rtf tftftifeory are conflicts of character and situation, and Mme, Loisel's reaction 
to to© conflicts reveal her major values. At the beginning of the story we see her 
as incurably romantic, desiring the prestige and pleasures of the upper classes. 

Aiter the loss of the neck(lace,she fights merely to retain her pride and integrity. 

Her romantic dreams perish in the wake of the cold realities of real poverty, but 
Mme. Loisel and her pride are equal to the degradation. 

To attempt a statement of theme is to court didacticism, and de Maupassant 
is never didactic. In "The Necklace" we see a character caught in a web of 
pride and circumstance, struggling to escape final entanglement, and escaping 
only with the loss of youth and beauty only to find that the struggle was useless. 

We see a human being struggling against internal and external forces which he 
cannot control and does not understand. The ultimate irony is in the senselessness 
of the struggle and the uselessness of his efforts. Perhaps the closest we can come 
to theme without being didactic is to say that this work suggests the seeming fu- 
tility of man's struggle. 

Experience has shown that while students have little difficulty in specifying 
character attributes, environment, conflict, and action when these are primarily 
physical, they have much more difficulty when the situation becomes other than 
physical. The student can see conflict between cm outcast and a group, buf the 
causes of ostracism may escape him completely. Social and cultural conflict are 
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subtle, end while not out of the students experience, need to be objectified for 
his examination. Character determinants require o similar objectification so that 
the student may think about how a character came to be the way he is. Inferring 
values of characters promises difficulty for the student even when the narrative is 
only slightly above that of the T. V. western or detective melodrama. Theme pre- 
sents a similar problem in the concept itself, not to mention formulation of state- 
ments of theme. 

The units developed in the curriculum for average students at Euclid Central 
Junior High School, while involving each of the seven phases, focus on or approach 
the narrative from a particular phase , Seventh grade units on Courage and Justice 
and the eighth grade unit on the Heroic linage foe s on attributes of character;, 
while the seventh grade unit on the Physical Environment, the eighth grade unit 
on the’ Coming of Age, end the ninth grade unit on Mari and Culture deal with 
determinants of character. The ninth grade unit on Survival primarily cencterris 
the value systems of characters as they take action to resolve physical and moral 
conflict in social, economic and physical situations. The Outccrst, another ninth 
grade unit, focuses upon conflict of a special kind— that between an individual 
and the group. At the same time the units on the Outcast, Physical Environmerit, 
and Man and Cbfture focus on man in a particular environmental situation. 

Although each unit includes attention ro the actions of the characters in resolving 
the conflict and what the actions reveal about the characters, arid although each ^ 
unit deals with the themes of individual works within the unit, there are rip specific 
units focusing upon action or theme as such* And while some units deal with > 
special kinds of conflict, i.e., outcast vs. group, man vs. culture, man vs. nature, 
no unit deals specifically with the function of conflict in literature. . ^ ^ 

Of course, each unit encompasses all seven phases. The Outcast unit is 
concerned with the attributes of the outcast as well as the attributes of the group 
which rejects him. It examines the determinants of character in examining the 
effects of ostracism. The si taction in which the outcasting takes place is of 
special importance and may be a prime factor bringing about the conflict. In 
this unit the action taken to resolve the conflict is ordinarily taken by the group. 
The action taken by the individual is frequently covert but sometimes aggressive. 

The values of the two agents, in this case the rejecting group and the rejected^ 
character, are usually in conflict and may be the ultimate causes of. the ostracism. 
Through an examination of all these lh a particular work, the students' attention 

is then directed to the theme of that work.' 

The units enumerated above by no means represent oil the units possible or 
necessary to include in a curriculum. Careful consideration of the seven phases 
of structure will suggest additional units which can be included at the junior or 
senior high levels. Some may . be included for review of Concepts, qthera to 
facilitate the studentf^&ndewtcmdir^o , re ™ 

justification for including d particular unit is a positive dn$Wer »o the question of 
whether the concepts developed in the unit will aid the student in his understanding 
the meaning of literature. 
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Tit© following curriculum summary suggest briefly the concepts developed in 
each unit and lists the titles of the major works read by some or all of the students 
studying the unit*, The summary is organized around the phases of literary structure 
discussed in this article rather than in grade level sequence. This organization is 
necessarily arbitrary, and the reader will note that units might well appear under a 

#*! ■ TlkA. AAWhaA'ri* AMk H. M 1 JMiAjJ Ai .ti. iMJmI A ■* t i . it A iK. .MkA 4 
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mignt well have appeared under situation rather than under the heeding deter- 
minants of character. However/ the units have been grouped according to one 
of their major emphases. 

; The phases enumerated above suggest many units in addition to those already 
developed. In the phase of attributes of character, units on characteristics of various 
literary figures suggest themselves: the mythic hero, the hero of romance, the de- 
tective, the villain. A/lore general character syndromes m’ght be examined in units 
dealing with aggressive and submissive personality types. In the phase of character 
detern inanfs,additional units might emphasize particular environments, situations, 
or experiences which influence character. For instance units dealing with aspects 
of soc a i class and family environments and their effect on character might be 
developed. Other units might deal with experiences or situations giving rise to 
fears; Anxieties; feelings of depression, superiority, pr inferiority; and various 
ideals bnd values. / 

Specific environmental situations may form the bases for a numper of units. 

War, rar instance, might well provide a stimulating unit which w^ula examine 
the causes, effects, and implications of war as viewed by various c^tnors at various 
times in history. Another special situation is that of the member a^a racial min- 
ority inlccnflict with the values and restrictions of the larger cu)tur<?. A unit 
might also be built around the situation in which the values of central figure 
of a story (a teen-ager, for instance) are in conflict with those of his group. 

Uhits might also be developed GiTOUnd SpcCiS I kinds of conflict such as the 
perennio8 conflict between old and young which appears in literature from the 
Greek myths to modern popubr T. V. drama. At higher grapp levels than junior 
high, themes such as man in conflict with fate, with the gods, and with the values 
of urban culture and the conflicts between ideals and reality and between respon- 
sibilities and desires might provide central focuses for units. 

Finally in the phase of values, units might be developed around such themes 
as diplomacy, success, the uses of power, the criminal nppd, man's search for 
identity, and the many faces of man. A unit on diplomacy might deal with the 
differences between honesty and diplomacy and betweeri diplomacy and hypocrisy. 

A unit on success might distinguish between what people regard as success, the 
symbols of success, and true success as established by tlie ethical systems of our 
culture. The uses of power suggests on examination pF how people and literary 
characters attain and use power, how they think power should be used, and how 
power affects them and those who do not possess ft. The criminal mind suggests 
an examination of tihe causes, motives, and results of criminal tendencies as 
well as inquiry into the relationship^©? the evildoer to .society and conventional 
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ethics. A unit focusing upon man's search for identity would explore the questions 
of man's nature and his relationship to universal forces, god, and fate. A unit on 
the many faces of man would focus upon the various aspects of personality and values 
revealed in a particular individual as he moves from one situation to another. 

B) Greater facility in reading literature should be an objective of both the 

.u .i.I.aIa mmJ aLa. iivsif U/kACO flllfl ^IlCifU I (I 
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lead to independent reading and writing experiences* The method of unit con- 
struction utilized in the Euclid Central English Curriculum includes six major steps. 

1 . Development of Unit Concepts* The unit begins with the development of 
central unit concepts through discussion of the students' past experiences and 
reading or through discussion of stories and poems read in class. The development 
of concepts should be inductive even at the expense of accuracy and time. In the 
first place the students are more receptive to ideas that they develop themselves, 
and in the second place continued use of an inductive approach accustoms students 
to thinking, learning, and asking questions for themselves* For example, the unit 
on courage begins with the students 8 attempt to define courage and to supply 
examples for the definition. 

2. Application of the Concept. This step involves application of the con- 
cept to poems, stories, or plays read by the class as a whole. In the unit on 
courage, for instance, the students read various selections to see how the char* 
acters reveal courage or lack of it and to examine the kinds of situations in which 
courars is required. 

3. Revision of the Concept. Revision of the concept is frequently necessary 
and is usually most appropriate at the point in the unit when the first readings have 
been analyzed. In the eourage unit, the original definitions generally conform to 
the stereotype of the T*V. show, and the situations of the original examples are 
ordinarily physical. If the readings have been selected with a view to breaking 
down these stereotypes ^the student will see the necessity for courage in moral and 
intellectual situations. He will also understand that displays of physical force c$fe . 
not the only indications of courage* In this case his original definition will require 
modification or complete revision. 

4. Group Application of the Concept. After revision of the concepj^the next 
step requires students in small groups to examine additional works in the light of the 
concept and with the aid of study guides. The small group situation ror pVerage 
students needs to be carefully structured*. Each group should have a responsible 
chahman, a recorder, a set of explicit directions as to what to do hrythe group 
situation, a study guide to follow, and on assignment long enough/fo keep the 
group busy but not so difficult thct the group will be frustrated. /Once the small 
group situation is structured several advantages accrue to St: a/ the student is 
partially weaned from the teacher's guidance; b) the studentS/bperati ng on their own 
responsibility and perhaps in competition with other groups dre highly motivated; 

c) the small group situation allows each student to re$porv?fand encourages him to 
express and defend his own point of view; d) the materials read end studied can be 
varied according to the abilities of “the various groups^ e) *he teocher can move 
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from group to group giving special help os it is most needed. 

When the groups have completed their examination of the poem, story or 
play ii\ the light of the revised concept, they should present their findings to *he 
class. If the various groups have read the same materials, , they may present, 
their points of view for examination by the whole class. If the groups develop 

MAink u!eu>» f U a tlu*u 1 1/4 anrniir/ina nrfli lITtfintat! Afl Oft the 
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basis of the text with c view to finding the most satisfactory interpretation. If 
the groups have read different materials, each group might prepare to teach its 
material to the rest of the class. This "student teaching" should take place only 
after the groups have met with the teacher :to discuss the vork and to plan the 
presentation. The groups might. wish to conclude their presentation with a 
student written and administered test— a very effective device in view of the 
attention the student must give to objectives and to meanings of the particular 
works used in the test. . • 

5. Individual Application of the Concept. At this point the student has 
been almost completely weaned from the teacher's guidance. He must now 
apply the unit concepts by himself, with only the aid of a few questions. There 
are two phases in this step: a) the individual analysis of books, plays, poems, 
or short stories from a bibliography and b) the individual analysis in a test 
situation of a short work which the student has never before seen. Both phases 
are adequate typcjs of evaluation and both attempt to determine whether the 
student has learned to deal with the ideas and concepts of the unit in an inde- 
pendent reading situation. 

6. Composition. Composition is not a single step in a unit but receives 
continued emphasis throughout the unit. The steps of unit construction suggested 
above lead to a number of natural composition situations. The first step in the 
unit, that of initially developing the major unit concept, may lead to a brief 
composition explaining or defining the concept. In the courage unit, for instance, 
the student writek an extended definition of courage using techniques of defining 
that he has learned earlier. Applying concepts to specific works gives rise, to a 
series of problems which can be solved in compositions. The structure of the unit 
makes the assignment a very easy matter. The student will have at his disposal 

a number of ideas developed in the unit end a good deal of illustrative material 
in the form of stories and books he has read. In addition the problems set up by 
r T\e unit give the student a direction In which to move with his writing, making • 
th^ task of organization much easier. The student of course will not write perfect 
cortoosiHorts. On the contrary he still must learn how to organize, support gen- 
eralities, choose relevant details, and integrate illustrations to fit the purpose of 
the paper. 

A particular unit will also present several opportunities for creative writing. 
In the unit on x>urage, for instance, the student may write accounts of real 
people ivho have displayed courage or cowardice. 

In |hort this unit construction provides, many composition situations and 
equips the student for independent reading. At the same time it is concerned 
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with concept and content os o bosis for further reading# Thus the mdividuol unit 
illustrates the primary concerns of the entire curriculum in its effort to prepare 
the student for independent problem solving in reading, writing, and thinking 
when he no longer has the school to give him answers. 



A UNIT ON CCURAGE 

by Jack L. Granfield 

The heroes of history and literature may be cruel, unjust, violent, ruthless. In- 
temperate, and self-seeking, but they are never cowards. They do not falter 
away. They do not despair in the face of hopeless odds. They hove the strength and 
stamina to pursue whatever they set their minds and wills to do. They would not be 
heroes if they were not men of courage. 

• ft ft a.. b i ■ iL . i L —■ >1 cfiKWint*- 

in a sevenrn graae unit tor average siuaerm on «nc mcmc wv.- a - f 

examine the attributes of the courageous character in literature. How does he act? 
What are his attitudes? What is the nature of courage? These questions, os ^ e< ^ > o n ^ 
answered by the students, lead them to an understanding of courage and the mottvuiiors 
of courage: fame or honor, happiness, love, duty, and religious faith. They inves- 
tigate the passions in the sphere of courage: fear, daring, anger, hope, . 

They study the development of the courageous man*s view of the order of good andHja 
end of life. For a man to act habitually in a courageous manner, he must be generorty 
disposed to value certain things as more important than others, ^o that he is willing to 
take risks and endure hardships for their sake. As the studentM’eflect upon-thexispects 
of courageous characters, courageous actions token to resolve conflict, and the att- 
itudes held by men of courage, they not only read for greater meaning, but al^o 
become aware of some of the standards or value systems traditionally belteved to-be — 
noble and implicitly or explicitly involved in much of the literature of western 

civilisation. ! 4 

\ The unit begins v/ith the students* definition of courage^ .Ipe*rdefmitions 
come, from their own experien?.-, from questioning other people, |pnd from research 
in dictionaries and encyclopedias. The definitions are -exomtn^ forad^aoctes, 
similarities, and differences. From these definitions, o composite definition issug- 
gested by the class. Usually, Hie definition does not fit all typ^s of courage. It 
suggests only the sort of courage which goes with physical strength and featsof -en- 
durance as signified by the root-meaning of fortitude— a reservoir of moral or 
spiritual strength to sustain action even when flesh and blood con carry on-no further. 
Such courage is a virtue in the primary sense of the Latin wore* vi rtus— manliness,- • 
the spirit, or strength of spirit required to be a man. • 

The students read short stories to which this primary or base def?nition.of 
courage is applicable. As they consider the action token by heroes to resolve ^ ^ 
conflicts, the. original definition becomes inadequate. Courage, the students begirr 
to realize, is not only physical stamina, but it involves a s^nse of duty, duty to 
truth and to the values men esteem. In line with these considerations, the- deffoitronr 
of courage would involve a reasonable, a wise or prudent discrimination between- 
what should be feared and what should be undertaken in spite of peril or p 
"I do not call animals. . .which have no fear of danger because they are Ignorant 
of them, courageous," says Nictas in the Leches . They are "only fearless and 
senseless. There is a difference to my way of thinking, " he goes on, "between 
fearlessness and courage. I am of the opinion that thoughtful courage is a quality 
possessed by very few, but that rashness-and boldness, and fearlessness, which has 
no forethought, are very commcn-qualities possessed by many men, many women, 
many children,. and. mcmy-animals." According to^hi$_cor»ceptlo.vo£-couroge. 
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"courageous actions, " Nicias says, "are wise actions. " These wise actions, 
mdertaken in spite of peril or pain, ore examined in short stories that i llustrate 
the complexities of courage; intellectually, morally, and spiritually. 

Analyses of these short stories in compositions, in panel discussions, and 
in debates create an active exchange of ideas and an awareness that the original 
ciass composite definition is inadequate. The students recognize that courage,, 
depending on the nature of the problem, reflects the attitudes and aspects of the 
noble man and not merely the man of physical stamina; 

During the analysis of these short stories, the techniques used by an author 
to portray various characters ranging from the stereotype to the complex are ex- 
amined. Character portrayal becomes primary in the understanding of development 
of character. How does one convey courage or courageous actions to the audience'?' 
Enacting plays at this point fulfills two purposes. It further expands-. andrejdefmes 
concepts of courage and studies drama as literary-form* All the students -rUnd 
"The Rock" and discuss the differences between drama and other forms of Hteiatura. ' 
The students become involved in analysis of the special problems of drama ty an- 
swering the following: Is a play more effective if reed or acted out? Wl yr 
In other forms of literature is someone always speaking? Does a playwright -convey 
ideas more or less effectively than the author of a short story or novel? ' 

The problem of fear and courage, as viewed by the playwright,, is studied 
by the students. The students come to understand theatrical techniques ana ifhe 
complexities of presenting a play by designing a prompt book. With the-< 
standing gained through the class play, the class is grouped homoget 
groups then act out plays that vary in difficulty in Vocabulary, complex! 
problem, and character development. Ranging from the brightest groqpy 
slowest, the plays presented by the groups are "The Bishop's Candle$tf< 

"Little Women," "Elizabeth Blackwell, Pioneer Woman Doctor," or ‘ 

Admiral's Voyage. " To stage the play, each group makes and folk 
book. After presentation, the class questions the actors as to the |i 
of characters and their motivation. The class then discusses all tl 
forum to determine the nature of courage as viewed by the p 
An additional creative outlet in this phase of the unit 
from a short story. By now, all students have some understand^ 
fundamentals of a play c$ a literary form and the problems of a playwright. 

Each homogeneous group selects a short story and rewrites it /p play form-con- 
sidering problems such as scenety, staging, characterization/ From this 
creative activity, the students learn how an author uses-cbqracfers to present 
ideas about specific concepts, in this cose, courage. / i S 

The action of characters has been interpreted by shjdents and they nowd&- 
criminate as to motivation. What precisely is the moti/qr Is it a base oriole 
motive? Depending on the answer, they judge the coproge of the character . 

The class then reads the chapter "The Meaning of Courage" in Profiles of Courage 
by John F. Kennedy. Supolements-aro-^^ definition and the-aature or 

civil courage is studied. This virtue, in Mill'sjopioioiyJs-especlally necessary 
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for ci tizesis of o free government, "A people may prefer a free government, " he 
writes, "but if, from indolence, or carelessness, or cowardice, or want of public 
spirit, they are unequal to the exertions necessary for preserving it; if they can be 
deluded by the artifices used to cheat them out of it; if by momentary discourage- 
ment, or temporary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an individual, they can be 
induced to lay their liberties at the feet even of a great man, or trust him with 
powers which enable him to subvert their institutions; in all these cases they are 
more or less unfit for liberty: and though it may be for their good to have had it 
even a short time, they are unlikely long to enjoy it," Profiles in Courage tells 
the stories of eight American politicians, of various political and religious al- 
legiances, whose one overriding loyalty was to the United States. It explains 
how these men, in the face of dreadful consequences, exhibited a courage by 
which men must live. The book is used as a core novel, but the class is grouped 
and each group studies one man, giving both oral and written reports on that man. 

At the end of the discussion on civil courage, the class is again grouped 
into smaller homogeneous groups. Poems by Frost, Dickinson, Liu Chi, Crane, 
Hardy, Robinson, Henley, Brecht, Kipling, Noyes, Emerson, etc. are given to 
the small groups. Each group selects the poem that interests it^. Views It'afr 
a study of courage and interprets it to the class. The interpretation or activity 
by the group is up to the group's discretion. A group which selects "The High- 
wayman" may lead the class in choral reading. Another group, using props 
and costumes, may act out Stephen Crane's "A youth in apparel that glittered. • 
Perhaps, if the equipment is available, a group may select a musical background 
for "Legend of the Dead Soldier" by Bertolt Brecht, choose a reader, and tape 
record the poem. The creative activities for a poem's interpretation ape decided 
by the individual groups working with the poems, but the class, as a whole, 
benefits from these activities. Thereby, instead of "dissecting" poetry in the 
pedagogical sense, the students use the poem they select on the basis of their 
Interest as a springboard for their creativity. 

If the simple question "What is courage?" were asked the students in this 
phase of the unit, the class would have difficulty answering,, No longer would 
the composite definition satisfy. The students realize that though they previously 
thought they knew what courage Was, 'they no-longer can define it so readily. All 
they have been exposed to has broadened their understanding of courage. Courage 
has become applicable to many phases of their experiences, and to many aspects 
of literature. They have examined the concept as a class, and they have examined 
it in small groups. They are ready to redefine this virtue. 

The students should now realize that to have courage is to have the strength 
to act according to one’s convictions* These convictions, a mingling of conscience 
and duty to purpose and truth, are the noble man's standards. Each student writes 
a composition defining and supporting his view/ of courage. The revised definitions 
offer the individual fresh insights to prepare him for the next lesson in the unit. 

The biography, Dea th Be Not Proud, a diary. The Diary of a Young Girl , 
and a novel, Shane, are fheTlass ravels given to stu3enfean theixsTs of their 



reading ability and interest. In each, the nature of courage is the centra? problem. 
The author's technique of revealing courage, the elements that develop the hero, 
and the set of values implied in the book ere emphasised. Working with a detailed 
study guide of questions for each chapter, the students approach the concepts in 
one of these lengthy works. Since most of the reading is done outside class, the 
study guide is necessary to aid the average student in learning the skills of close 
reading. The questions in turn are used as a basis for discussion with the teacher 
and for short writing assignments. ‘ 

The next lesson in the unit deals with the writing of an original short stoiy. 

A model story of easily discernible structure is first read and analyzed by the Class. 
The students are guided in a step by step parallel of this structure in the creation 
of their own story. From this point, the more creative students may go on to write 
a more sophisticated story utilizing the ideas of the unit in fictional form. 

Concluding the unit on courage, the students are given a bibliography of 
books which vary in their treatment of courage. The student selects a book, reads 
it in terms of the concepts, formulates his ideas, and develops a written analysis 
of the book. This analysis is a reflection of the independence the student has 
achieved through a unit structured to move from the teacher directed application 
of the concepts to an individual inquiry into literary meaning. 

The work of man is learning as well as action. Man has a duty to the 
truth as well as to the state. The ability to face without flinching the hard 
questions reality can put constitutes the temper of a courageous mind. "The huge 
world that girdles us about," William James writes, "puts all sorts of questions to 
us, and tests us in all sorts of ways. Some of the tests we meet by actions that 
are easy, and some of the questions we answer in articulately formulated words. 

But the deepest question that is ever asked admits of no reply but the dumb turning 
of the will and tightening of our heartstrings as. we soy, 'Yes, I will even have 
it sol' When a dreadful object is presented, or when life os a whole turns up its 
dark abysses to our view, then the worthless ones among us lose their hold on. the 
situation altogether • • . But the heroic mind does differently ... It can face them 
if necessary, without forthatf losing its hold upon the rest of life. The world th*« 
finds in the heroic man its worthy match and mate ... He can stand the universe,," 
Courage sustains the honor of Don Quixote and in some sense even of Sir John 
Falstaff; it burnishes the fame of Alexander and Caesar; it fortifies Socrates arvJ 
Galileo to withstand their trials. It steels Odysseus for any eventuality; it saves 
Oedipus from despair, if the student has gained some understanding of the role 
and meaning of courage, he will have gained greater insight into an important 
aspect of the 1 i terani^Lxmd^x^.t-^ w^ter*^VM*>&itton, 
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A UNIT ON CHARACTERIZATION 

by James F. McCampbell 

An eighth grade unit in the English curriculum forms only a very small part of 
the environment of any student. If it h to be effective, it must be carefully structured 
to fit the student's background. It must take advantage of what he knows and must 
prepare him for what he will learn. This essay describes a unit which attempts to 
develop the student's understanding of the characters of literature. The unit develops 
from the ideas presented in the seventh grade and provides a basis for the study of 
many important aspects of literature later in the ^urricuium. The materials and 
methods of the unit are organized to suggest areas for further study, and tbs conclusions 
which the unit reaches ate not statements of accomplishment alone, but also questions 

ro pursue fuiiricf. ^ 

The unit deals with the qualities of an individual. In this respect it is closely 
related to th^ units in the seventh grade which have dealt with two characteristics 
of the noble man --.courage and justice. The unit begins with a review of the stories 
read in tliese seventh grade units. After the students have explained how the characters 
in these stories view justice, end in what ways the^e characters are courageous, they 
examine these same literary figures to see what other attributes of character they have. 

The students next develop a list .of the possible attributes of character ( Courage, 
justness, loyalty/ friendliness, pessimism. Control, je' ,.) /and begin to readstprie^ • 
and ballads which illustrate many of these attribute^ and suggist cithers of which the-.' • 
students are not aware. Each student writes o tentative statement of what character 
is and how it Is revealed* As the students analyze the aspects of character presented 
in these literary works, they also list the items of physical description used to describe 
the characters in the stories. This work with physical description forms the basjs for 
the student's first creative writing assignment. This assignment distinguishes between 
reports and judgments in character description { thu$ building on an earlier unit in 
semantics ), emphasizes the greater specificity of reports, discriminates between 
details which are insignificant and those which distinguish individuals, arjayeulminates 
by developing a list of characteristics which distinguish a person whom the^tudent 
knows well. Refocusing their attention on reading, snjdents suggest descriptive details 
that would add to the stories and bat lads they have read. Since these works present 
characters simply and usually heroically, the lesson^ jends by discussing the hero, 
making tentative statements about his characteristic?, and asking questions about the 
kinds of heroes and their importance in literature. The lesson thus fqnns the basis for 
the eighth grade unit on the heroic image. / / / 

The second lesson in the unit follows from thW discussion of thf hero to the 
consideration of the types of characters that appear In literature. As the students read 
other stories, they begin to discriminate types of character^ that these stories emphasize. 
Since the unit is taught inductively, the students may discriminate' any number of 
character types. The stories were selected, howevef, to eqiphasjzs the hero, the 
villain, and the fool. Again the characterization ratherjcleafly and simpiy delineated, 
At first the teacher directs the analysis of the attributes of rhese^ characters, but after 
the villain and the hero have been analyzed, the students nave ftad enough experience 
with (he attributes of character to work with less teqeher direction* They are divided 
into small groups and given study guides to help..t5*e^n worf/with the^analysis of tlie 
attributes of the fool's character. 
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When Hie students have finished this assignment, they begin to enalyze author's 
techniques* They return to the stoiies they have already read to find evidence for 
their conclusions about the characters in those stories. As a class they inspect the 
methods an author uses to develop character. The character is ilium? noted by the 
author's direct statements about him, by his actions in normal situations ^nd In sifuaHons 
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his contrast to other characters „ In this analysis of author's techniques, the teacher 
leads the students through the analysis of as many works as are necessary to prepare 
the students to work with less dirtc'bn. When he fefels they are ready for more independent 
work/? he assigns, the .firsts expository analysis of. the .* techniques of characterlzaHon 
used in one of the stories which the class has discussed os a group. He uses the retails 
of this assignment to determine the difficulty of the reading to;beras$igned to each 
student >for~a 'second expositor^ .analysis- bf.Cthe. same type. Before making the 
Independent assignment, he reads some of the best papers from the ffrif. assignment 
in order to give recognition to student achievement and to present a model for the 
independent assignment. 

The students continue their creative writing by writing descriptive paragraphs 
based on the lists of characteristics they have previously developed. They continue 
this creative work by adding descriptions of gesture, mannerisms, and displays of emotion. 

In order to recognize the difficulty of good characterization in literature, the 
student next discusses the adequacy of characterization in the work in the unit thus far. 

First the student uses one of the lists he has developed of the characteristics of a 
particular literary figure as an example of characterization. The discussion which 
follows focuses on the inadequacy of such o description of character. When the students 
come to the conclusion that the stock words and phrases tfiey have listed as attributes 
of character do not really describe people, they are ready to look for more adequate 
means of description. The creative writing they have done forms the basis for the next 
discussion of adequacy, and finally, they discuss the adequacy of a professional 
author's character portrayal. 

As they seek to understand character, they should become more aware of its 
complicities and more appreciative of the ability of the creative artist to convey a 
feeling of complicity of character to the reader. A discussion ofethe psychologist's 
view of character and persona lity by the school psychologist serves to make the students 
even more aware of the inadequacy of their knowledge jnd to point out the many thecries 
and ideas that our society hps about character and personality. If the' psychologist Is 
at oil literary, he might also reinforce the point tha| the creative writer can illuminate 
x character through a few brief strokes of the ; pen for batter than a careful psychological 
*tady can. Such a discussion should formulate important questions about personality 
and psychology and should suggest to the student many areas of interest to him for study 
in future units, it should also prepare him for a rnorj complex study of man's nature, 
as repealed in literature in later units of the curriculum. 

(slow the student writes another paper explaining whaf character is and how it is v 
revealed* A comparison of this paper to the one written in Hie first lesson will give 
the teacher a basis for evaluoHr^jstudent-progress. ' 







A psychological approach to character and personality will necessarily Involve 
discussion of causes and will prepare the students for the next lesson In die unit — a 
study ef the determiners of character. The student n^«y adumbrate many of the determiners 
of personality end character from a discussion of psychology and reel people, but he 
continues his study through literature. The seventh grade uni>§ on man*s view of 
nature and the unit about the animal relationship to his environment have prepared^ the 
student to look at the natural world as a controller and determiner of cijaracter* lire 
lesson begins with a review of such works and an additional work of the same emphasis* 
Since the student has a background in this area of discussion, he writes a paper discussing 
his knowledge of the literary use of the physical environment as a determiner of. 
character. He next reads stories which show the importance of culture, the family, 
education, biological make-up, arid age, as the author usus them to explain the causes 
of his ehoracteri! actions. Stories dealing with variations in cultural background 
prepare the student for the ninth grade unit cn culture, end the stories involving, 
education, family, and age prepare lire student for the eighth grade unit on Coming of 
Age. Sines* some stories also point out the difficulties of the individual in relation to 
the group, the student has a beginning for the more thorough study in the unit on the 
Outcast in the ninth grade. 

Since this lesson suggestssso many different themes from so many different sources, 
it is impossible for any one student in the class to read all the works involved. 

Fortunately, most stuaenis nave had enough work with tbs analysis of character and 
have learned enough from discussion of the determiners of character that after tire teacher 
has worked through one type of characher determiner, the student can work with his 
peers with less teacher direction to find other types of determiners. The students work 
in small groups according to their interests to read stories which show various aspects 
of determiners cf character. They present their findings to the class and lead the class 
through the analysis of one of the stories they have read. The student writes an 
expository paper which explains the various determiners of character that can be used 
in literature. Next the student writes creatively, attempting to develop a situation 
which is significant in establishing a particular aspect of character; that is, he attempts 
to musiscite a particular determiner of character. Thus the student has dealt with four 
important aspects of the creative character sketch — physical description, description 
of mannerisms, emotional indicators, and situations. 

The lessons have now dealt with three of the major problems of literary charac- 
terization — the aspects of character, the determiners of character, and the author s 
methods of presentation. These are synthesized in the fourth lesson. Using the analysis 
of the hero and the villain as a starting point, the teacher leads the class in the analysis 
of characters who are not as simply good or evi*„ The characters are discussed in terms 
of their place on the scale between good and evil, and since the stories deal with 
characters who change, there will be disagreement about their characters. A few 
careful questions from the teacher will help the students realize that the character 
changes, and more questions will illuminate the authors use of internal and/or external 
conflict as a basis for character change. This discussion of conflict as a developer of 
character foreshadows the ninth grade unit. Survival, which emphasizes the moral aspects 
of conflict. The teacher develops with -thejehiss- a paperanalyzing-o character's 
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growth, the determiners of character presented by the author^ -dnd the methods he 
uses to make the reader aware of the characterization. 

Using the paper developed by the whole class as a model, the students In small 
homogeneous groups develop an expository paper of the same type about a character 
from a story suited to their reading abilities. The study and discussion guides for 
these stories are also graded. The easier ones deal with more specific problems and the 
broader aspects of the unit; the more difficult guides focus on more subtle aspects of 
characterization and give less specific direction. The teacher must work carefully 
with the groups to determine how much independence they can’ manage. Some, after 
brief discussion, will be able to work independently in their written analysis; others, 
even after thorough discussion with much teacher direction, will only be able to write 
a single paper as a group. This exercise allows for the variety of approach necessary 
to meet the needs of dll the students in the class. 

As the students finish their writing assignments, they are given a bibliography 
from which to select a longer work for independent analysis. During the period of time 
when some students are finishing their writing and others ore beginning their Independent 
reading, the teacher will have the opportunity to discuss with Individual students the 
weaknesses and strengths of their own work to this point. This gives the teacher the 
opportunity to focus the student's attention on the problems that are most important to 
him, both in his thinking about characterization and in his expository and creative 
writing. Some students will be adequately challenged to polish the work they have 
done previously as a focus for their final independent analysis. Others will be able 
to precede with further development of their creative writing skills using situations of 
conflict as developers of character or Integrating all their creative writing work into 
a short story. After all the students have had i opportunity for an individual conference 
and they have all started on their independent reading assignment, the students are 
asked to organize all their work into a booklet explaining characterization as a literary 
device. 

Sincd such a task is quite difficult, only the better students are involved. The 
class may take part in selecting the students to take charge of editing this booklet, but 
when they have been selected, the teacher must give them close assistance. They must 
plan die organization of the booklet; read the student work to determine which ^elections 
to use; ask the students to rewrif&if rewriting is necessary; select student creative 
writing to use as illustrations; select illustrative quotations from the works they have 
read; and write introductory, transitional, and concluding statements to complete the 
booklet. Most of this work should take place outside the classroom while the class is 
workina on the final lesson. / 

The final lesson of the unit synthesizes the student's knowledge of characterization 
and relates it to style and theme. The class reads a variety of works about Abraham 
Lincoln as a basis far discussing the purpose of the author and the effectiveness of his 
techniques. Sue!* reading helps to focus the relationship between characterization; 
and author's th m, _ It also illuminates the function of style in relation to characterization 
and theme. After this reading, the students select a particular style to use in writing 
about a character. The haiku, the tanka, and the ballad are easy verse forms which 
the students might use* Some may wish to use other styles such as the grade school 
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primer, lyric poetry, factual reports, etc. Some may need the support offered by 
group writing; others may be able to work independently; others may still be working 
on their short stories. 

Since this unit is not on end but rather a beginning, the students are also, 
required to turn in to the editorial committee a list of prou'eR? that the unit has covered 
adequately. In this way the booklet becomes not only o synthesis but also o way of 
making the student aware of the areas which he might pursue further. The presentation 
of the booklet to the members of the class concludes the unit. To recognize student 
achievement, the booklet might be distributed to other classes or other schools. 

The unit has moved the student toward independence. Each lesson has started 
with whole class instruction and moved to small groups. The lessons have moved from 
the simple aspects of characterization dealt with one at a time fa the more complex 
problems of characterization and the integration of ideas used in previous iessons. Each 
lesson has also developed the student's ability to write exposition and description. 

And finally, the unit has synthesized the knowledge and has kept the student open-minded 
for further study by listing those questions which were touched upon but not examined 
adequately in the unit. It has taken advantage of what the studeqf knew, has developed 
that knowledge, and has prepared him for further learning. 
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COMING OF AGE 

A UNIT FOR EIGHTH GRADE STUDENTS 

by Micbqel C. Flanigan 

In a mature work of literature, the characters change; they gain insights^about 
themselves, the world, the nature and destiny of man, and the reasons for man's exis- 
tence. The growth of characters in literature is a prime interest in the teaching of 
English. The character of Odysseus hcs captivated man for thousands of years, but 
so too has the character of Telemachos . In Ha mlet, Tom Jones , David Copperfietd, 
and Sons and Lovers the growth of personality. or the maturing or the young, is a 
factor impossible to ignore if one is to understand these works completely. 

A unit that uses the growth of character as a basis for understanding literature 
asks. What causes young people to mature? What does an author think maturity is? 
Are there different kinds of maturity? Do the characters display the different kinds 
of maturity? Is maturity a continuous process.? What incidents 5 n s work cf ! * tsf 1 ** 
ature are instrumental in the growth of the characters? Why doesn't a character 
grow in stature? Students attempt to answer these questions through their own ex- 
perience end reading as the unit develops. • 

Students in junior high school are at a point in life where maturity and growth 
of personality are of great interest to them. They are undergoing physical changes* 
change in voice pitch, change in appearance, and change in physical ability. They 
are .also expected te mature socially, intellectually, emotionally, and psychologically 
Their parents, teachers, peers, and society expect and demand more of them in 
junior high than when they were in elementary school. Many times they fee* Hone, 
or feel that no one has ev€;r had to face the problems they are asked to deal with. 

,They are lost; they ask themselves, “What is expected of me? What am ? to Jo? 
yhat is the right decision?" They have a right to wonder , because young people 
of all ages hove had the same problems in coming of age. 

Most educators would agree that it is helpful in the study of literature to use 
thh interests of students to motivate them in their work. A unit on coming of age 
takes advantage of the existing student, interest and channels it in the direction of 
understanding character development, themes, style, and philosophy In literature. 

It allows students to infer the concepts of maturity and immaturity underlying an 
author^ work. *t helps them recognize that the concept of maturity held by any 
particular individual is dependent upon many factors such as age, sex, religious 
be liefs,\ cultural background, intelligence, etc. It a?so helps them recognise the 
vast ran&e of meaning (denotation?! and connotational) that words like "maturity" 
have forvarious people, and the difficulty this range of meaning gives rise to in 
defining and communicating. The unit also helps them understand that maturity 
has physical, emotional, social, cultural, psychological, and intellectual aspects. 

The vast range of meaning of words like "maturity" becomes obvious to students 
when they begin the initiating activity of the unit. In this activity students conduct 
a survey among those they know in which they ask people to give a definition of 
maturity. Some of the different aspects of maturity ore apparent in the definitions 
they gather. 

Clcss^UcussionioUcmir ^tfcH-students-compare'th® various definitions. 







The students do not form a definition of maturity yet, but use the definitions they 
hove gathered os guides to their subsequent reading. 

After the initial activity students do library reading about maturity (physical, 
emotional, social, cultural, psychological, and intellectual.) Questions to focus 
attention are given to each student. Do some cultures have set rituals by which the 
young become mature? Why do some people become insane while others seem well 
adjusted? Why are older children able to perform physical tasks better than younger 
children? Why do people feel that teen-ageis are not ready for marriage? Why do 
older people seem to know more than younger people? Why are teen-cgen* more 
interested sn dancing than grade school children? How does the mature person 
regard himself? Hu* does the mature person regard and treat other people? What 
are the various problem* that young people have to face in growing up? How does 
the relationship between parent and child change as the child grows older? After ’ 
the students have completed their library reading, they moke oral or written reports 
of their findings available to the class for discussion and for formulation of ideri, 
ibout what coming of age or growing to maturity involves* j 

I To help students in their library work the teacher, with the help of the school 
librarian, compiles a bibliography, or allows the students to compile their owp bib- 
liography. After the unit has been taught once, the teacher can select one aP the 
best library papers to reproduce for future classes to use as a model. / 

j After students have developed some concepts of maturity through tjhelr survey 
and/library work, they apply these concepts to short stories. Some of HfWconcepts 
thejj' will have discovered are the acceptance of responsibility, the acceptance of 
physical limitations, the acceptance of others, the acceptance of self,^nd the 
ability to deal with problems in a socially acceptable fashion. They pay also 
suggest more concrete determiners of maturity such as physical growth, interest 
in the opposite sex, legal voting age, and so forth. // 

/ In the short story lessons each story is accompanied by study guide questions 
tq focus student reading and to emphasise some of the concepts ofinaturity. Stories 
ojfe first read by the entire class, and the teacher directs the in its discussion. 

As the students are able to apply the concepts with less teach®/ direction, the class 
Is grouped homogeneously according to reading ability. Th$ Homogeneous groups 
are effective because they offer reading to meet student ability, an opportunity to 
verbalise ideas, support and aid in understanding from othe/students, and the chance 
to work more independently with the concepts of the unrtV To complete the work on 
short stories, each student reads a story and writes a brief^ analysis of the main char- 
acter. If a change has v jk en place in the character, tip student should be able to 
recognize this change c.id discuss it. / 

In any program which centers on the individual student, provision should be 
made for the students who do not progress at the same rate as the rest of the class. 

In order to deal with this problem in the G>ming of^ Age Unit, the teacher should 
work with these students in a small group in wbicft the teacher can direct the students 
to an understanding of the concepts of the unit. In a small group of this kin ',the 
teacher can work with individual students w^o are having the greatest difficulty. 



While the teacher works with this slower group, the other students can begin^vorking 
in homogeneous groups, with the help of study guides, on the piays of the unit, 

"Bread" and "Member of the Wedding, M ’ 

After th® students of the slower group are able to understand the concepts of 
the unit, the teacher can assign them a Shorter, simpler play, such as "Inside a 
Kid's Head.” while the rest of the students begin to complete their group work# The 
reason it is desirable for the entire class to have read a play becomes apparent when 
the class, under teacher direction, begins to discuss the play as a font) of literature# 

The study guide questions for the piays not oniy emphasize the concepts of maturity, 
but also make the student aware that the play has aspects which are different from' 
other literary forms# * 

Following the class work on the play as a literary form, the class begins to 
apply the concepts of the unit to poetry# The teccher follows the same approach 
used in the study of short stories, that is, discussion with the class os a while, 
followed by work in homogeneous groups, and finally independent student Work. 

/ It should be emphasized that one of the- main purposes of allowing students 
to study a work of literature independently is to give the teacher a means of 
evaluating the students 9 ability to apply the concepts of the unit# 

The core novel used in this unit is Johnny Tremain. Study guide questions’, 
which emphasise the concepts of the unit are distributed for each chapter of the 
novel. After the study guide questions have been given to the class, the students 
are given some time in class to read the book, and class, large group, and small 
group discussions are used to reinforce and develop the concept of the unit as 
presented in th® book. When the students have completed the novel, a sqrtes of 
discussion questions dealing with the major problems of the characters of the novel 
may be treated individually, in compositions, or in class and small group discussions.. 
The differences or the similarities between boys of Johnny's day ana the boys of 
today, the maturity of Johnny Tremain, the differences among the boys of the novel 
are problems which might be points of departure for discussions and compositions# 

After reading the core novel, the students write a short story or essay ill which 
they describe some incident in their own lives that they feel was instrumental in 
their growth toward maturity# This paper helps the student apply some of the con- 
cepts he has learned to his own life# The assignment also gives the student 1 a chance 
to be creative in his writing# 

Iri the finai activity of the unit, the student writes an extended definition 
of maturity using the concepts developed in the unit. It should be noted that this 
is a tentative definition that should grow and change as the student grows# It is 
not important that the student agree with the teacher's definition of maturity; the 
important thing is that the child can formulate some definition that Is the result 

of the unit and that deals with the main concepts of the unit. 

The entire unit can be viewed as an attempt to embody soma of the many aspects 

of English subject matter and skills in a plan which uses the interests of students to 
accomplish ifc goals# Students work as a class. In small groups, and independently to 
leam greater skill in reading, writing, analysis, and vocabulary. The Coming of Age 
Urn* does not emphasize the learning of facts about any pcpficular work of literature, 
but emphasizes concepts and techniques that can be applied independentlywhen students 
approach unfamiliar works of literature. 
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A UNIT ON MAN AND CULTURE 

by Betty Lou Miller 

A unit on the cultural environment encompasses within its objectives all of the 
basic goafs of the English curriculum — the ability to deal with language, literature, 
and composition* In the area of literary analysis the student increases his perception 
of the forces which determine character, situation, and plot; deepens his understand ng 
of the behavior and values of a literary character through study of the cultural determinant* 

ur pengnainy; recognises rne conmcre whiub bsvih 

cultural environment; considers theme in relation to all of these* The student develops 
his ability to read for main ideas and significant details, but more important, he 
learns to make inferences which are applicable in his later reading — inferences 
about culture as it is reflected and as it operates in a literary work* He also improves 
(iis skilLin composition by writing character analyses, analyses of theme, and d 
library research paper* In preparation for the research paper, the student gains 
practice in the use of library materials including encyclopedias, magazines, newspapers, 
books, and reference works* Throughout the study, vocabulary and writing skills are 
developed by the student as they csrisr from ihe nature of the assignments* Thus the 
unit provides a meaningful focus for Hie improvement of student skills In all the areas 
, generally found within the province of the English program* 

Culture was chosen as the focus for this unit because it is a significant determiner 
and controller of hunym behavior* It is such Jon. undeniable force in literature and 
in life that knowledge of its structure is an Important facet of education* Although 
cultural factors are treated in one form or another in all English programs, they are 
not always recognized as such* This unit has as its aim a controlled and systematic 

approach to this aspect of literary study. 

During the unit, the students form a definition oi the area which they are 
examining* They may then go on to investigate culture's role in literature* Although 
the definition of culture may take many forms, depending on the focus of the person 
formulating the definition, in essence the definitions agree: culture encompasses all 
of the learned behavior and mechanical devices developed and fostered by a group* 

The limits of the cultural group are defined by the universality of mutual, cultural 
traits among member's* From their study, the sludents will formulate a definition 
similar to this, but in terms which are most meaningful to them*^ 

In literature, the author reveals culture as a force exerting itself in the 
development of characters, sn their view of the environment In which they move and 
act, and in the themes and values, whether explicit or implicit, expressed by the 
author* Greater understanding and appreciation of all literary forms may be achieved 
by students who are aware of the roles, norms, and nature of the institutions functioning 

in the literary world, which is based on the real world* 

In a great number of literary works of all genre, culture is more asrectly 
involved in the plot and theme. Cultural, conflict sometimes appears as a struggle^ 
between the cultural background of one or more characters and the cultural organization 
of another group in which they find themselves* The characters may be successful in 
their integration, may be incapable of any integration at all, or may fail at any of 
the finer shadings between these two extremes* Another form of cultural conflict is 
the struggle between a character and his own culture caused by his Inability cr 
urwillingrvessio-confoTm^-accepted standcurds-oH^ehavioT •- 
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For instance Hock Finn** values are in almost constant conflict with these of 
thj culture along the great river. Yet the cultural force is so strong that he assumes 
his values to be inferior to those of the townspeople. Huck never realizes that the 
people of the river bank live by a double standard, one exhibited in what they say; 
the other in v/nat they do. Huck has adopted for himself the standard of their worefe, 
but estimates their standards on the basis of their actions* It is this dichotomy that 



gives rise to the ultimate irony of the book in the scene in which Huck decides to go 
to hell rather than send Jim back iosslavery. He acts in a Christian manner as the 
society recommen^verbally and fears punishment in hell for not doing what most ^ 
would do actual iy. Eventually, Huck finds the conflict of standards unreccr e» iaoie 
and leaves for the territories. 

In addition to its importance in the undeistanding of literature, culture has 
a far-reaching effect on the personal life of the student. By understanding culture, 
his own and that of others, the student becomes more perceptive of his world, himself, 
and those around him. Studying culture in the classroom gives the student an overall 
view of his socio-culfural world most often impossible from his position as a member 



of one or more institutions immersed in the mechanism of culture. 

All of these ideas play a part in the construction of a unit based on the theme 
of the cultural environment. In studying suen a theme ,li is best to begin by focusing 
on the analysis of a specific culture to understand the structure of culture in general. 
For more objective analysis, it is best to study a culture foreign to that of the 
students and then relate this knowledge to specific literary works. Japanese culture 
Is a distinctive example with definable structure which is used as a focus in this 
unit, but other cultures may be used; China and indie, for example, are other 
possibilities. 

The unit progresses from a study of the Japanese culture as an entity to the 
study of Japanese culture in operation In literature. From there the student proceeds 
to a consideration of the concepts basic to the idea of culture and applies them in 
particular worta involving many different cultures* He comes to identify and 
understand the conflicts which arise as a result of the cultural environment* 



To introduce die unit, a discussion of the basic problem, “Why does man 
behave as he does?", serves to involve the student in the contemplation of human 
motivation* The discussion begins with an enumeration of forces which influence man — • 
biological, psychological, environmental, and sociological* Emphasis is placed on 
directing students to consider the differences in behavior and hypothesize reasons 



behind such differences* 

Furthering the development of Interest and providing additional motivation 
for study, the unit next includes the reading of a short paper. ^ The lesson is ^ 
structured so that thestudents do not know what the paper is about or why it is being 
read to them. It is o short essay concerning a visit to friends and the evening which 
follows. What the students do not know is that the incident is set in the Eskimo culture. 
As few clues as-possible are given as to the cultural setting, and out of context the 
behavior amuses and baffles the students. The paper serves as a point of departure 
for discussion of norms of behavior. 
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At this point In the develop went of the unit, a lesion on terminology is intro- 
duced to facilitate discussion one’ analysis later in the unit. Such terms os norm, role* 
group, and institution are analyzed and defined* 

An example of team teaching follow in a series of lectures for the purpose of 
providing general background on Japan and teaching note-taking and! outlining* The 
lectures are given by the teachers involved in the unit to all of the average ninth 
grade students. The lectures cover the major institutional areas of the culture: 
religion, politics, education, the family, economics, and art. The nvites for the 
first lecture are distributed in complete fo ?«*, and in subsequent lecture's the students 
must add to basic outlines, and finally they' are left on their own for recording the 
information. In class each teacher checks the progress of the student in this skill. 

To provide training in the us© of the life/cry and to increase specific knowledge 
about the structure of Japanese institutions and the nature of Japanese life in general, 
the students choose the institutional area which most interests them and research this 
area in the library*. The class is divided into small groups, and each student in the 
group examines special aspects ev the institution which the group is studying. 

For example, in the group studying the agricultural institutions of Japan students 
concentrate on the pearl industry, fishing, land and crops, climate, the farm village, 
farm families, and techniques of cultivation* 

The groups within each class plan a report to be given to the rest of the class* 
Each member also writes a report on the areas he investigated* One member from 
each group is then chosen to correlate his group's reports into one report and become 
part of a panel which reports to csJI ninth grade classes assembled for a final synthesis 
of the information. It must be borne in mind that the purpose of this research and 
reporting is to learn the skills involved in such a procedure and to develop the back- 
ground of the student to the point where he may handle the cultural environment as 
a force in a It’teroiy work* 

The class is now ready to study literature from the point of view of culture 
as it influences character, action, and situation* Beginning with short stories 
written by Japanese and set in Japan, the student looks for evidence of the forces 
he has studied. Two stories used at this point are "Rashomon" and “The Tycoon o? 

All Tenants.” “Rashomon" involves a character's moral decision and consequent 
development at a moment of cultural decadence. "The Tycoon of All Tenants" 
presents a sketch of a miserly small businessman in Japan, and provides many clues 
for analysis of personality* 

The class moves to the literary study of Japanese in America, and an analysis 
of cultural differences and the ramifications of such differences as seen by the author* 
From these stories involving Japan, the students are lead to transfer their under- 
standing of the cultural environment to other literature* Beginning with ‘ Number 
One Bad Boy," which deals with the Chinese living in New York, they next read 
a story of the Amish culture, "Eilie's Furnishings," and one about the Russian 
culture in the story of an aristocratic revolutionary, "Baboshka* " 

With all of these short stories the activities include whole class and small 
group work, use of study guides before and after reading, developing vocabulary 
skills, and composition* Compositions include studies of character, theme, cultural 
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concepts, and cultural conflict. 

Moving to tHe> more complex world of the novel, the students are giveirthree 
choices as core reading in the unit. Two of the novels. Light in the Forest and 
Anno and the King o f Siam , illustrate the conflicts and cOftepenceTbetween two 
cultures: tEe American Indian and the white settlers on one hand, and the British 
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theme the social mobility of a character within his own culture. 

Accompanied by a study guide covering the novel and its vocabulary , 
chapter by chapter, the students read the novels in and outside the classroom. 

When the students are not reading they engage in group discussion, writing out 
answers t© study questions, or discussion with the teaeher. Guidance in concise 
reading and inference skills, character analysis, and author's technique is given 
throughout the reading. 

As a culmination of the core novel reading, each student writes a compo- 
sition of considerable length centering on a major theme of the novel, a thorough 
character analysis, or a discussion of the cultural environment of the novel and its 
influence on the plot and the characters. , 

Discussions with the teacher-- covering the entire novel, and synthesizing 
all the threads of thought developed by the study guide and previous discussions^ 
precede the composition. Aid in outlining the paper helps the student organiip' 
his thoughts and plan his approach to the topic. Emphasis is placed on the support 
of conclusions by quotation and reference to specific incidents. ‘ , 

The final lesson in the unit is used as a means, of evaluating the degree of 
independence qnd competency achieved by each student in dealing with Jme con- 
cepts of the unitcmd their manifestation in literature. A selected bibljbgraphy 
of novels, biographies, and autobiographies is distributed to the students; from 
which they choose a book to read independently. With the help of tfybfeacher 
in individual conference for those having difficulty, the students selecj 1 a topic 
for a written analysis. The amount of assistance by the teacher depends on the 
individual student and his need. The better students are able to read perceptively, 
ask the questions previously provided by the study guide, and plan d comprehensive'' 
report with little teacher assistance. / 

The student completing the culture unit has the tools necessary for ary 
elementary analysis and investigation of the cultural world In literature and in 
real life. He has begun to understand the complex factors which act oiynim, 
on those around him, and on the characters he encounters in j jhe varipds works 
of literature. As the understanding and interpretation of monkind^uhd his en- 
vironment In myriad forms and variations is the basis of e»l Uteiafurs, the .study 
of culture as a system created by man and in turn acting upon him is an important 
factor in building the obility-of*the-youngjreoderto-appre<uoto«ixiconiprehend 
the world of a literary-work. 
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A UNIT ON MAN'S VIEW OF NATURE 

by Lynn Reppa 

In order to understand men in relationship to his total environment/ it seems 
necessary to isolate certain segments of the environment by types such as social/ 
cultural and physical* Parts of these environments can be further subdivided for 
purposes of isolation and study. For this study, we have divided the physical en- 
vironment into two parts; the first part deals with man's view of nature and the 
second part with how man has overcome obstacles presented by his physical en- 
vironment. This article is primarily concerned with man's view of nature although 
it is difficult to separate man frcm his total environment and at points there will 
tend to be an overlapping of concepts. 

Studying man's view of nature as represented through literature is an inter- 
esting challenge for the student and the teacher. It presents an opportunity to 
study the development of man living in awe of nature/ fear of nature/ respect of 
nature and contempt of nature. The ideas of an age presented through literature, 
and reflected in literature are demanding on the skills of the teacheh and the insight 
and interpretation of the student. If we see nature os the force which man first 
had to contend with and for generations has been trying to interpret/ we can dis- 
criminate seven different views— the primitive view, the classic view, the 
Hebraic -Christian view, the view of the age of reason, the view of the romantics 
and trcnscendentalists, and the modem view. \ 

The primitive man's view of nature seems to be one of complete respect 
and/or fear of this unknown element surrounding man. Early man did not app^pach 
nature rationally; he was concerned with appeasing It. Nature was the force Which 
shaped and surrounded the entirety of his being. Just as modem man has acceded 
to dictators with whom reasoning was impossible, so early man acceded io th^' 
irrational force of nature which might be appeased by sacrifice and worship but 
could never be reasoned with. To early man, nature was; there was no force 
behind nature, no innate reasoning power. Nature existed to be appeased by man. 

In classical myth, nature is a force to be used at the whim of angry gods 
or goddesses. Nature existed before the forces behind it, but it was then controlled 
by the uncontrollable gods. Man did not so much contend with nature aS he did the 
forces behind nature, the gods with' divine powers and human tendencies Each god 
was given a force of nature as a plaything and each god represented a pertain force 
of nature. Man again explained nature irrationally agd contended with it through 

appeasement, song, and worship. / 

Running almost simultaneously with the classic view, chronologically, was 
the riebrai c-Christian view. According to the Old Testament, man was still entirely 
dependent on nature, but this nature existed as the creation and servant of one God. 
Nature in itself was not divine, but could be used by God, its creator,, Nature 
did nor exist until God decided on Its purpose; God and nature were two separate 
things, and one could only glorify— but not appease— God through the songs and 
prcises of nature. 

In the early eighteenth century, a question defying Gad and his nature arose., 
Wf y is there evil in a divinely made and controlled world? This age almost plays 
buck a record which avus mode in the Platonic-Aristotelian era, -an age of reason-. 
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Pope simply echoed Plato when he said "Whatever i$ r Is right. * Some eighteenth 
century thinkers closely followed Aristotle’s thesis that everything is nature either 
in perfection or imperfection. Nature in perfection is conquering of matter by 
form and In 
eighteenth 

and ordered universe whose apparent mysteries and evils were myst? 
only because man's limitations prohibited him from completely understanding a 
divinely appointed universe. 

Romanticism accepted a world in which nature had no evil intent. God 
was good and therefore nature was good. The romantics considered the irrational 
forces of nature to be manifestations of the goodness of God and the universe. 

They dealt with violence as well as calm and interpreted all the forces sf nature- 
through melancholy imagination as opposed to reason. Wonder and awe for the 
beauty and solace of nature, respect for the "noble" savage and his manner of 
living, and delight in proximity to nature were basic to the romantic mind. 

Thoreau seems to epitomise the romantic feeling in Walden Pond when he says, 

"We can never have enough of nature." 

Romanticism transplanted to the United States became allied with a 
mo /ement known as transcendentalism. The basic transcendental beliefs were 
that one should live close to nature, that manual labor is dignified, and that 
man is divine in his own right. Nature to the transcendentalist is a harmonious 
unit anxious to work in cooperation with man if man yrill only let it. God is 
nature; Nature is God. Emerson may best explain transcendentalism when he • 
scys, in "The RhocJora": "If eyes were made for seeing, then Beauty is 
ils own excuse for being. . . The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. " 
With the advent of scientific theory, particularly Darwin's theory of 
evolution, modern man was forced into a. dilemma. He could accept the new 
view and see nature as a blind force utterly ifreieyant to 9i*c£^i CiStd iHGn *c needs, 
or he could stand on the theory that nature was the creation of God (Hebraic* 
Christian). Some ncturalis.ts arid cuthors have tried to compromise the two View?, 
and have succeeded only, it appears^ in conveying more confusion. 

The major objective of the unit for the students is fo analyst the various 
views of nature that man has held: blow are these views cinveyed t “trough liter- 
ature? How are they used as a background or setting in literature? How do they 
influence literature? During the course of the unit the student becomes aware of 
the major philosophies behind certain attitudes toward nature* At tie conclusion 
of the unit, the student should be able to infer the concepts of *°~fu *e underlyir<g 
vork and to take 
attitudes which 

com jng" might be. the answer to the prayer _ 

B classic man, the same phrase might suggest the gods were once again ^ngry 
ar.d would have to be appeased. "A. storm is coming" says the ilebrew^a^d kneels 
down to thank one God for seeing that fields wiif. be watered for crops. The romantic 
would become awe-filled and possibly walk out into the wind, lightning, end thunder 
so he could feel closer to nature and God* . If the student cak successfully, orvarr 
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elementary level, identify specific attitudes toward nature and be aware of 
implications, then the unit has been successful. / 
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TEACHING THE UNIT 
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towards nature, the students ore presented with the problem of writing an Indian 
legend* The sfudent is asked to explain, pretending he has no scientific knowledge, 
how the sun, moon, and sta«s came to be. After the legends have been written, 
a few are read aloud in class and then "How Raven Helped the Ancient People," 
a Blackfoot Indidn tale which explains these phenomena, is read to the class. The 
student? are then asked questions to direct their discussion: Where did the story 
take place? What are the context clues? How might the legend change if it 
were written In a different locale? These questions focus upon the central idea 
of nature's forces o? the material from which the Indian composed hi: story. 
Questions such as the following ate also used: What seems to be the most powerful 
force? Is this force portrayed as good or evil? Those questions should focus the 
student*? attention on the idea of nature being the supreme force. They should^ 
learn that to the Indian no forces existed beyond nature and the gods were gdds 
of natural forces. Npt all of the students will develop or understand these ideas, 
and for this reason the use of additional Indian legends may vary. If the entire 
class still needs teacher direction, then the students work as a class; if some 
students are ready to develop and apply concepts on their own,; then these stu- 
dents work in groups. Each legend has a study guide which directs the student 
in his thinking. If the class seems to understand the ideas behind primitive 
thinking, then Indian legends offer the opportunity for various activities* Oral 
spontaneous legends are challenging to the student for quick thinking; building 
of totems inwriting and picture offers the student an opportunity to create a 
primitive emblem. Indian tales offer symbolism on a simple level, and a legend 
such as "A Bird in Search of a Mote" lets the student reinforce the symbol rteferent 
concept learned in semantics, and serves as an introduction to symbols ij/liter- 
ature. ' / 

This section of the unit is culminated in three activities. 1) jhe class 
invents or creates an Indian village, sets up the villagp council, and creates 
the legends and gods by which this village lives. Thid assignment may be an 
individual or group project depending on the ability of the students. 2) Each 
student is given a short individual Pit Indian poem which he must interpret in 
terms of what he lias learned about primitive man's view nature. 3) Each 
student writes a comprehensive paragraph about early man's view of nature. 

Step three will be assigned at the conclusion of pvery section of the unit. 

At the conclusion of the unit, when all seven parographsoreHX»rrected / they will 
be returned to the student and he will be asked So combine them into a long paper 
titled "Man's View of Nature." Having the student write in this manner serves 
several purposes. It lets the student write <x pood paragraphia bout Tnate ria I which 
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is immediately familiar; it shows the seventh grader thai the "frightening" long com- 
position is not difficult if done in a logical sequence step by step; and perhaps most 
important, it Ists the student and teacher concentrate entirely on transitional sen- 
tences and paragraphs, a skill in which many junior high students are weak. 

A story of creation introduces Greek mythology. It may either be read by 
the teacher or recorded with sound effects and ©laved for the class. Because there 

■ r 

is so much material avaijable on Greek mythology in most school libraries, students 
can be assigned several myths to read. When their reading is complete, student? 
who have read the same myths prepare, as a group, a presentation and interpretation 
for the class. This may be done in whatever manner the group feels would be most 
effective. They may use panel discussion, acting, recording or any method desir- 
able and available. The groups should be directed in their interpretation by such 
questions as How do the Greek myths view nature? Is there a force behind nature? 

Is man dominant or subservient to nature? The students are also guided by study 
questions about the specific myth which they are reading. With teacher direction, 
the students will begin to see the differences and similarities between the American 
primitive *~nd Greek mythological views of nature. j / 

After the groups have presented the results of their study and the class has ' 
discussed the material, other activities take place. Bright students can ^jforkwith 
Norse, Roman or African myths in relation to Greek myths and the mythological 
view of nature. Slower students will need teacher directed reading arid interpre- 
tation of myths. When a majority of the students seem to be ready jo proceed, 
the students are assigned as o composition topic, a dialogue between two gods 
or between a man and a god. This assignment offers an excellent opportunity to 
teach punctuation and progression of dialogue as an integrated part of the Unit. 

Other composition topics in this area are unlimited# Students may rewrite a myth 
for the 60's, create myths about the seasons, or dranttttee a myth. This section 
of the unit is again concluded with a paragraph written on th4 mythological view 
of nature. 

The Hebraic -Christian view of nature is fairly easy far on average seventh 
grade student to understand because he has been brought up fh Christianity or 
Judaism. One of the barriers, however, will be to overcome the scientific theory 
which mars the pure Hebraic view. The unit uses primarily ^>ld Testament material, 
particularly Psalms, to show the glorification of the ooe Goo. The Bible shows 
nature as the servant of this God in the story of Noah's Ark (as God uses nature in 
the form of a flood to control man. The Hebraic-Christian view is discussca In its 
varying aspects and compared to the mythological and primitive view. The students, 
again at the end of this section write their paragraph on tl je Hebraic-Christian view. 

At this point in the unit two plans are offered for the teaching of the unit; 
plan one is entirely group led while plan two follows the pattern set ;n the previous 
lessons— from teacher directed work, to group wbnc, to Individual analysis. The 
four views of nature left to deal with Ore the neo-ciassic, the romantic, and fne 
modem. Under plan one the class is divided in^o heterogeneous groups with a 
hig'i ability student as the leader of each groups The teacher meets with the group 
leaders and discusses with them the varying vie^vs of nature, what .should he discussed 



\ 
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in presenting the views, the concept to be covered, and possible selections that 
could be used. Each group leader then is entirely in charge of his group-~ecich 
group being responsible for on© of the four views. The groups then do library 
/©search and analyze a few selections; they present their findings to the rest of 
the class. The group will have entire control over the section 1 for which they, 
are responsible. Thev select the Doems or essavs. write the study guide questions 
and it necessary go into smaller groups as group leaders and experts on their 
particular topic. During the whole of the presentation , the teacher confers with 
group leaders and helps the groups and students who seem to be having the most 
difficulty. . f , j , ■ \ 

In plan two every section is taught basically the same way. The students 
are introduced to the section with a selection which shows obvious differences 
between the view to be studied and the one or ones preceding it. "Quit your 
books," Wordsworth says to the rational man in "The Tables Turned, " and the 
student begins to leave orderliness and reason and to search the world of spirit 
and imagination,. The sections precede from class analysis of poems and essays 
accompanied by study guides, to small group analysis, to individual interpre- 
tation. Again, at the conclusion of each section, the student writes a paragraph 
explaining the particular view of nature. 

Since a large share of the material read in the unit is poetry, the unit 
offers a chance to work with poetic techniques. Simile, metaphor, onomatopoeia 
and ofher techniques are found in the poetry used. Poetry for the unit }s not 
selected for its particular figure of speech, however, but always with t}ie central 
objectives of the unit in mind* , . 

j The student concludes these studies by combining nis seven separate para- 
graphi into a comprehensive composition on man's views of nature. The students 
are tested by two different tests; one is an objective test to evaluate knowledge 
and the other is an essay test to evaluate his ability to synthesize his knowledge. 

At this point the student has an opportunity to analyze a variety of material, 
including myths and poems, both with the rest of the class and independently. He 
follows specific study guide questions and general questions wnlch help him to 
synthesize and specify the concept of nature underlying a particular work. He deals 
with a particular author's attitude toward nature in a particular poem. It is this 
situation which constitutes the most important test in the uni^. Can the student 
independently apprehend an author's attitude toward nciuref 

Tbe unit os taught in the average seventh grade curriculum is brief and 
concise; only those phases and concepts qre used which an average seventh grader 
is capable of understanding. Only the njajor ideas of each view are developed. 

NoT every theory of nature has been explored. The student has had a very basic 
introduction to man's view of nature and has become aware that not all men view 
nature in the same way. If nature in reality is "the world; all things except those 
made by men, " then the student has a right to know and appreciate the variety of 
views held by men and exposed in literature. 

More important, however, the student has had experience in inferring the 
attitudes toward nature underlying a variety of material. It is this ability to make 
inferences, whether he remembers the differences between the Creek and rational 
views or not, tliat will be of great value to him in hi* future reading. 
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This unit deals with man in conflict with his physical environment and tries to 
show various aspects of this confl t* The students, in the first lesson, read an 
essay that deals with a natural environmental factor, and a short story that deals 
with a force man has created for himself. These tw** selections are compared and the 
students formulate questions which can be studied or understood in the following 
lessons. Some of the questions will be: Who is victorious, man or environment? Why 
Is this factor victorious? What type of man best survives environment which pre- 
sents a conflict? Has man ever changed his environment? 

The second lesson, which attempts to answer these questions, deals with five 

. . _ . • a a f — a M * A«J itflOalTl*. FjICn 

particular environments: poiar regions > mwuaiaiuo, «'* — T~Z~: 

region is studied by a group, the conflicts in short storie' are examined and ideas 
and answers are formulated by the group about an environment. At the conclusion or 
their reading and discussion, a presentation is made to t ie rest of the class. 

After each group has made its presentation, the students are asked to write a short 
story based on the theme man vs his physical environme: £• 

Ron Tiki. The Raft and Robinson Crusoe are the brsis for the next lesson and 
they show the student, man in conflict with his physir \1 environment in a longer work 
of fiction. All three novels are somehow concerned Vth the sea as an adversary and 
Robinson Crusoe goes on to develop the idea of man i a conflict with a deserted is- 
land. After the student has finished reading his noiel *he is asked to write a com- 
position pointing up some aspect of man versus his j hysical environment as shown in 
his novel. This lesson ties in with the final lea run in which the student is a3ked 
to select a hook from a bibliography, read the bock, and write a composition dealing 
with the conflict. If the composition is well developed by the class and teacher in 
the core novel lesson, the student will find the iinal lesson a learning experience 

and rewarding. , , . , 

In the lesson between the core novels and the bibliography, the studen s rea 
poetry to develop ideas of man in conflict with an environment. Each student is 
given one of the poems and the accompanying study guide. The study guide an 
previous readings help the student to define the conflict in the poem, and explain 

At the conclusion of the unit, the student has developed certain ideas about 
man in his physical environment. Also, throughout the unit, through teacher an 
study guide direction the use of figurat? ^ and highly connotative language has 
been explained. The student now should be better prepared to handle future units 
in this curriculum. But, more Important, the unit attempts to develop basic 
premises which will be of help in much of the student* s future reading. 
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Broomfield, Sidney Spencer, "Head Hunters of New Guinea" in Nan Against Nature,. 

coll. & ed. by Charles Neider, a Bantam Book, New York, 1963. 

Byrd, Richard E., "Alone," in Han Against, Nature . 

Clarke, Arthur C., "A Walk in the Dark' in P osible Worlds of Science Fiction, 
ed. by Groff Conklin, Vanguard Press, luc., New York, 1951, 

Douglas, William 0. "Climbing Kloochman" in Worlds, of People, American Book 
Company, New York, 1956. 

Eaton, Jeanette, ’’David liv ing s tone" in Doorways tc Discovery s ®xsm 3:1(1 Company, 

Boston, 1952. . . . . 

Endore, Guy, "Men of Iron" in Decade of Fantasy and Science Fiction, Doubleday 

and Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1960. 

Freuchen, Peter, "My Life in the Frozen North" in Worlds to Eg^lore, American 

Book Company, New York, 1956. 

Gatti, Ellen and Attilio, "Phgmies" in Prose and Poetry, Journeyg, ed. by 
J. Kenner Agnew, L* W. Singer Company, Inc., Syracuse, New York, 1V51. 
Hawkins, Arthur Ray as told to Wesley Price, "Bailing out at Supersonic 
Speeds" in Man Against Nature . 

Eedin, Sven, "A Caravan Meets with Disaster" in Worlds to Explore . 

Eel fritz, Hans, "Land Without Shade" in Worlds to Explore. 

Hillary, Sir Edmund, "I. the Summit of Everest" in Man AgjiiS2£ Hatur«j . 

Lavender, David, "High Victory" in Reading Roundup. I, D, C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, 1954. 

Leyson, Burr W., "Into the Unknown" in Worlds eo Explore. ^ 

Marshall, Edison, "Tusk and Fang in Burma" in Adventures, in R e adi ng, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1948. 

Moody, Dr. Joseph 1'., "Adrift in the Arctic" in Adventures for hgaders, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1958. 

Raleigh, Joel, "Invaders from the Sky" in Wide Wide World. Scott, Foresman and 

Company, Chicago, 1959. .. 

Schweitzer, Albert, "On Edge of the Primeval Forest in Man a gains t Nature. 

Scott, Robert Falcon, "The Last March" in Adventures in Reading. 

Shippen, Katherine 13., "Desert Storn" in Reading . Roundup, I . 

POETRY: 

Benet, Stephen Vincent, ’ 'Metropolitan Nightmare" in Imagination^. Other Places, 

Thomas Y. Crowall Company, New York, 1955. _ , 

Garland, Hamlin, "Do You Fear the Wind" in Prose and Poetry for J&joymgit, 

L. It, Singer Company* Syracuse, New York, 1942. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, "A Farewell to Agassiz" in Imagination^ Oj&er Plgce. 
Longfellow, Henry W. , "Wreck of the Hesperus" in 100 Story Poems, Thomas Y. 

; Crowell Company, New York, 1951. 

Rukeyser, Muriel, "Ceiling Unlimited," in Modem American Poetry, Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, New York. 1950. „ _ . . . . 

Service, Robert W. , "The Spell of the Yukon" in Poetry for Pleas u r e, Doubleday 

and Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y, 1960 

; Defee, Daniel, Robinson Crusoe. Noble & Noble Publishers, Ihw York, 1942. 
Heyerdahl, Thor, Kon Tiki. Permabook, New York, 1963. 

Trumbull, Robert .The Raft . Noble & Noble Publishers, New York, 1942 
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LESSOR #1; 

OBJECTIVES: To develop questions to answer about man and bis physical r ^viron- * 

ment. • • 

! . * ' ' • / s"* i \ v . 

MATERIALS: "Invaders from the Sky"— Joel Raleigh 

"Men of Iron"— Guy Endore 

f * 

PROCEDURES: 

A* To introduce the concept: of man sn « physical environment* have each 

gfiijgnf * * TmTo^ojp an ; I ttfirk Aft itudv fillldft. ludividtlfillV • 

B. To focus the student's thinking, discuss with the class the story and the 
study guide* The answer to question fov** will be man vs physical environ* 
meat or man vs nature* 

Ask the students if they can think of particular locations or regions 
where ma n is in constant struggle with (his physical environment) (nature) * 

Desert . Sea 

Jungle Mountains 

Arctic Countries Tropics 

Space Mid-west United States 

C* To introduce the idea of m a** in competition with an environment he has 
created for himself, have the students read "Men of Iron*" 

After the students have read the story discuss with them the study guide* 

D. To formulate .ideas to be studied in the unit, formulate important questions 
to answer* 

1* What are some of the problems man meets when he comes . in 
conflict with his environment? 

2* How does he come to terms, with it? 

3* What are some of the things to look for when ; reading stories 
dealing with man in his physical environment? 

List these on the board as the objectives of the uuit* Throughout the 
unit* the objectives should be reevaluated and cbirnged as they are 
found *o be inadequate* 

Some of the objectives the students should,, suggest are: f 
What is the conflict? 

Who wins? 

Does the environment control man or man the environment? 

What type of man best survives? 



STUDY GUIDE: "Invaders from the Sky" 

by Joel Raleigh 

1* Describe the fireball over Seattle* What images does the 
author use to make the explosion more vivid? 

2* How many meteors were sighted on February 9» 1913? Where 

would these meteors have landed if they had been an hour later? 

Where did they land? 

3* The meteors are a force which man has no control over. What 
are some other forces he cannot control? 

What name would Include all o£ these? 

4* Y/hat is the major conflict in this story? 



STUDY GUIDE: "Men of Iron" 

by Guy Endore 

VOCABULARY: 

torpidity 
• calibration 

I. What did the engineer find wrong with noise in the machinery? 

2* What was the meaning of the gold crescent on Anton’s overalls? 

3* How does the engineer refer to the machine as a human? 

How does the author compare the machine and Anton? 

4. Explain the hidden meaning in the line "unconsciously acknowledged 
a new era*.*" 

5. The simple conflict in this story is 

vs 

- T - r i — — i ■ " i— * ■ ' 1 ■■ — 

If we move the two up to a higher l«vel of abstraction we have 

___ _____ — vs - 

6. What does this story suggest about the future of man? Who has 
created this future? 

7* What seems to be the basic difference between man vs the meteors 
and man vs the machines? How are the two similar? 

8. What two kinds of physical environment might man be in conflict with? 



LESSON #2* Short Stories 



OBJECTIVES: To determine the control man has over a particular environment. 

To show the control s particular physical environment has over 
mm and how man reacts to that environment. 

To determine the particular qualities a man must have to survive 
a particular physical environment. 

MATERIALS: "Alone" 

"Adrift in the Artie" 

"My Life in the Frozen North" 

"Thtt Last March 

"David Livingston" 

"Tusk and Fang in Burma" 

"Head Hunters of New Guinea" 

"On the Edge of the Primeval Forest" 

To the Summit of Everest" 

"High Victory" 

"The Jubilant Mountains" 

"Climbing Kloochman" 

"Into the Unknown" 

"Bailing out at Supersonic Speed" 

"A Walk in the Dark" 

"A Caravan Meets with Disaster" 

"Land Without Shade" 

"Desert Storm" 

PROCEDURE: 

A» To handle the objectives in as many environments as possiule^ divide the 
. class into groups and assign each group a series of stories, study guides 
and activities dealing with one environment. It is suggested that the 
groups he arranged homogeneously with the top group doing Polar Regions, 
the middle groups doing Jungle. Mountains, Space, and the low group. Desert. 
At the end of their individual reading} each group should present a 
thorough discussion and analysis of their topic to the rest of the class. 

B. To unify class thinking and activities, discuss with the class the study 
guide that deals with man vs his physical environment. During the discus * 
sion and after each presentation, the teacher could encourage the students 
to read the short stories which were not included in their group. 

C. The final assignment for students is a composition on man va the environ- 
ment about which he was reading in his group. The teacher will find it 
necessary to help individual students with this paper, and if the entire 
class is having trouble, possibly develop a model composition. 



ASSIGNMENT SHEET: DESERT 



reading assignments: v 

. - ^ 

1. Read "A Caravan Meets with Disaster" Snd answer study guide questions 
through group discussion* • 

2. Read "Land Without Shade" and answer study guide questions individually 

Discuss your answers with your group and rewrite any that need to he 
rewritten* •' r: 

' i • 

3* Read "Desert Storm" and individually answer study guide questions* 
WRITING ASSIGNMENTS: 

1* Study guides for three stories* 

2* Study guide for Desert with paragraph expansion of one of 
the questions* 

3* Composition on composition topic* 

CLASS PRESENTATION: 

1* Brief summary of eaeh story (2 minutes); 

2. Analysis of basic conflict in each story using the study guide 
as a quide* 

3* Analysis of basic conflict in all stories using study guide* 

4* Read the beet paper (by group decision) on the general 
composition topic* 

5* If possible brfrs in pictures and current material which 

apply co your presents*; ion* 



STUDY GUIDE? DESERT 



1. The basic conflict la the stories Is man versus his physical environment. 
State the specific conflict in each story. 

a) how was the conflict resolved 

1) one party victorious 

2) neither victorious 

2. w'e hear much about the glamour of the Far East. Cities such as Sagdad 
present a picture of romance end intrigue. The Bedouine and Arabs a so 
give an exciting picture. How do the stories you read validate the picture 

or dispute it? 

3. How do the natives and foreigners differ in their methods of combating their 
physical environment? How are they similar?-' 

4. In a desert climate, the sun seems to be the physical force which is most 
unaware of man. What are some other forces of nature which man nas o 
protect himself against in this climate? 

5. What type of man seems best able to cope with a desert enviroaro&’ttk Which 
of the characters in the stories seemed the strongest? Which ones t^eemeo 
the weakest? Why? 

6. What part of desert life seemed the easiest to combat? • Which seemed the 
most difficult? 



COMPOSITION: 



Give an over-all view of man versus the desert. 

STUDY GUIDE: "A CARAVAN MEETS WITH DISASTER" 

by Sven Hedin 



VOCABULARY: opaque 

obliterated 



1. Describe briefly the beginning of the sand storm. 

2. What caused the poplar tree to become exposed? 

3. What happened to the water in the water jugs? Does this incident juveal a normal 
reaction for a man faced with death? 

4. Explain the use of "via dolorosa." 

5. What was the range of temperature in the desert? 

6. Describe the reaction of the men on the caravan when the author finally 
rejoined them. 

7. Explain the following images the author uses: n 

"camels* •••those wrecks of the ships of the desert 

"We had been shipwrecked in the middle of the sea, and were now 

leaving the sinking ship*" 

"four camel 8 stood forth like phantoms" 

8. Can you explain the apparent surprising fact that the natives did not 
survive the sandstorm whereas the "intruder di»d? 
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STUDY GUI©E: "LAND WITHOUT SHADE" 

by Hans Helfritz 






’9‘MBawrea®^ 



1, What are- Jins? Hen? did they affect the lives of the people? 



2« What two types of fish does the author describe? How are they fixed for 
eating? How are they eaten? 



n 
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3» What ars scce of the ways the people protect themselves from the Jins? 

4, Why did the caravan only travel at night? 

5, How can you explain the toughness and endurance of the Bedouins’ 



»>> 






6, 



What two fallacies about the desert and desert people does the author 

mention? 



7, What difficulties with the environment does the caravan meet? 



STUDY GUIDES "DESERT STORM" 

by Katherine B* Shippen 



1« Why did Amy want to fly to Australia? 



2* What did the Sandstorm first look like when Amy spotted it from the air? 



3* What was Amy's means of survival and what did she do to protect it? 



4, What are some of the words used to describe the storm? How are the 
descriptions effective? 
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ASSIGNMENT SHEET: MOUNTAINS 



READING ASSIGNMENTS: 

1* Head "To the Summit of Everest" and answer study guide questions 
through group discussion* 

2« Head "High Victory" and answer study guide questions through group 
discussion* 

3* Read ’*The Jubilant Mountains," answer study guide questions in- 
Atol 1 «« Asiisa tfAQtl* flft CtiTOTft vrfirh vour trouts and rewrite any 
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that need to be rewritten* 

r 

4, Read "Climbing Kloochman" and individually answer study guide 
questions. 

' r K 

WRITING ASSIGNMENT: 

1* Study guides for four stories* 

2* Study guide for Mountains with paragraph expansion of one of the 
questions* 

3* Composition on composition topic* 

CLASS PRESENTATION: 

1. Brief summary of each story (2 minutes)* 

2* Analysis of basic conflict in each story using the study guide 
as a guide* 

3. Analysis of basic conflict in all stories using study guide. 

4* Read the best paper (by group decision) on the general 
composition topic. 

5. If possible bring in pictures and current material which apply 
to your presentation* 



/ 
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STUDY GUIDE: MOUNTAINS 



!• Sossoue once asked a mountain climber why he climbed mountains, and he answered, 
"Because they 1 re there." How is this true or untrue for the stories, you have 
read? 

2^ The basic conflict is ma n versus his physical environment. State the specific 
conflict in eac story* 

a* How was the conflict resolved? 

X# Cuq of tuc vivtOrivUS 

2. neither victorious 

3* Which forces of nature does man seem to have the most trouble with in mountain 
climbing? Which does he have the least trouble with? 

4* In his travels, Odysseus encounters beautiful women called sirens; these women 
sing beautiful songs to lure passing ships and the ships heading toward them 
are destroyed by ing crashed against rocks. Might you draw ajparallel 
between the sirens and mountains? How would they be similar? now would they 
be different? 

5* What type of se em s best able to h andle mountain climbing? List hrs chsrft? - 
teristics. Which character in the stories seemed best able to cope with the 
obstacles? Which seemed least capable? ' > 

GENERAL COMPOSITION: * ' > 

Make a general statement about man versus mountains. 



STUDY GUIDE: "CLIMBING ELOGCHMAN" 

by William O* Douglas 

VOCABULARY: cul-de-sac 

1* Why did Doug and William climb Kloochman? 

2. What disadvantage did the two boys have that the other climbers we read about 
did not have? 

3. Why did the boys remove their shoes? 

4. What were the major obstacles presented to the boys on their first attempt 
to climb the mountain? What were some of their narrow escapes? 

5. How does mountain climbing call for reserve strength one doesn’t know he 
possesses? 

6- What path did the boys discover up Kloochman? 

7. When both brothers thought they might die. they each had different, yet 
basically the. same, thoughts* How were their thoughts different? How were 

they similar? 
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STUDY GUIDE: "The Jubilant Mountains" 

by Mabel L» Robinson 

VOCABULARY: stalactites pummeling 

!• How did Louis Agassiz feel about mountains? How did they act as an imm unizat ion 
against troubles? 

2. What is the ice age theory? 

3* What is different about Agassiz's mountain climbing than Hillary's or Nick's? 

4. What happened to Agassiz's cabin at his base camp? 

5* What experimentation did Agassiz and his men do with glaciers? 

% * N * 

6* Explain the line" if terror was in his heart it is in the wings of birds when 
they fly," 

7* What were seme of the obstacles met by the men trying to climb the Jungfrau? 
Which were caused by iaen? Which were caused by the physical environment? 

8, What is meant by the last sentence? 

STUDY GUIDE: "High Victory" 

. .. by David lavender 

VOCABULARY; crescendo precipitous 

couloir sloggir~ 

1* What reason does Nick give for wanting to climb a mountain? 

2, What are Nick's mixed feelings about climbing Monitor Peak? What does 
Russell Seldon have to do with his desire? 

3, Explain the line "An uncanny quiet wrapped them,, so that the small noises 
of their progress seemed like an insult to this vast wilderness of rock and 
ice." 

4, What was Nick's criteria for judging Seldon a good climber? 

5, How did the mountain effect Nick's behavior for both the good and the bad? 

6, What type of person does it take to climb mountains? Describe hist character- 
istics, 

7, What are dangers in mountain climbing which man can control? What are the 
dangers he ccnnot control? 





STUDY GUIDE: 



"TO THE SUMMIT OF EVEREST" 
by Sir Edmund Hillary 



VOCABUARY: 



formidable 

strata 



cornices insuperable 
liters 




1. What jobs did Hillary and Norkey normally do? Why did they wish to climb 
Everest? 

2 ; whv do mountain climbers set up advance camps? What would happen if men 



tried to climb Everest without advance camps? 

3* What were some physical forces which slowed the men down at South Cal? 



they overcome them? 

7* Why did Tenzing bury his small offering at the top of Everest? 

8* Explain the reason for the four flags at the top of Everest, 

9. What surprise awaited the climbers at Grand Couloir? 

10. According to the criteria we have set up, does the climbing of: Everest mean 
mqn had conquered his physical environment? Explain, 



4, How do mountain climbers alter their physical environment in order to climb? 



How can they not alter it? 

5, Why did the men m ed oxygen at higher levels? 

6, What were the barriers the men met in making their final ascent? How did 
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ASSIGNMENT SHEET: JUNGLE 



READING ASSIGNMENTS: 

I* Read "David Livingston" and answer study guide question 
through group discussion. 

2 . Read "Tusk and Fang in Burma" and answer study guide 
questions through group discussion. 

3. Read "Head Hunters of New Guinea" and answer study 

4/ma i /^nol 1 it TW AMIOO UAlir nnounfQ ♦'H 
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your group •'d rewrite any that need to be rewritten. 

4. Read "On the Edge of the Primeval Forest" and individually 
answer study guide questions. 

WRITING ASSIGNMENTS: 

1. Study guides for four stories. 

2 . Study guide for Jungle with paragraph expansion of one 
of the questions. 

3 . Composition on composition topic. 

CLASS PRESENTATION: 

lo Brief summary of each story (2 minutes). 

2. Analysis of basic conflict in each story using the study 
guide as a guide. 

3. Analysis of basic conflict in all stories using study guide. 

4. Read the best paper (by group decision) on the gaupral 
composition topic. 

5* If possible bring in pictures and current material which 
apply to your presentation. 



STUDY GUIDE: JUNGLE 



1. The fundamental conflict in the four stories l* man versus his 
physical environment; state the specific conflict In each story: 



a) how was the conflict resolved < 

1) one party victorious 

2) neither victorious 

NOTE: In this series of stories, there may be more than one basic conflict* 



2. Robert Louis Steveneon in a poem called "Travel” says he would like to 

gii 

"Where in jungles near and far. 

Nan-devouring tigers are. 

Lying dose and giving ear 
Lest the hunt be drawing near." 



How does his idealised, romantic picture of the jungle agree with 
what you have read? How does it disagree? 

3, How do the white man and the natives use siailar devices to survive 
jungle life? How do they use different devices? 



4# What type of man seems best able to cope with a jungle 

ment? Which of the characters in the stories seemed the strongest? the 
weakest? Give an example of a native and a foreigner for both the 
strongest and the weakest# 



5. Shat facets of jungle living seem the easiest so coafcatj the scat difficult? 

V 

COMPOSITION: Give an over* all view of man versus the jungle. 



STUDY GUIDE: "David Livingstone" 

by Jeanette Sato? 

1. What great discovery did Livingstone make while on a trip to Central Africa? 

2© What man-created evil had invaded Africa? 

3, What were the smoke columns over the Zambesi River? How did Livingstone 
react whan he found out what they were? 

4* What tropical ailment befell Livingstone? What ailment did he feel was 
affecting the natives? 

5. What were some physical environmental forces Livingstone met cn his return 
from Lake Tangaavyika without the Arabs? 

6# Stanley* s words in greeting Dr# Livingstone have become world famous* 

Why would they be so unusual as to cause world recognition. 



7, How did Livingstone die? How was he buried? 



8 * 



This story gives a very brief description of the jungle which 
had to contend with. Find in the library accounts of Livingstone 
describe the terrain ha had to contend with and overcome 







STUDY GUIDE: "HEAD HUNTERS OF NEW GUINEA" 

by Sidney SpcAeer Broomfield 



VOCABULARY: epochs cavernous 

saurian cuir&ss 

, ' 1 * t ,, 

l. Explain the lir j. "The deeper one tries to penetrate intr “his ocean of vegeta- 
tion the harder Nature figufcs back*." 

?,® Whet type of wan exists in this jvingir world? What are his special characterise 
tics? j 

* J tm * • r 

3. How doe 8 the Pygmy religion help him survive in this land of "wet gloom”? 

A, Why is it necessary for Pygmies to get along and not to have feelings of hate 
or resentment? 

5* What methods aavs Pygmies devised for survival in this land for 
a» hunting? 

b* villages? * •_ . j* 

c. crossing rivers? 

STUDY GUIDE: "On the Edge of the Primeval Forost" 

by Albert Schweitzer 

t , - * » ^ ' 

1® What are some of the diseases Albert Schweitzer encounters in the jungle? 
dc 3 s he compare Europeans having the sa: e diseases to these people? 

2® How do the natives use herbs and powders made from roots? Why could Schweitzer 
never learn these secrets? 

. * t 

3* What is a fetishism? What three kinds of powers does fetish protect the 
wearer from? 

4® What are two European diseases the author has never seen? 

5. What is sleeping sickness? What are its symptoms? Why is it .peculiar to this 
region? 

6® What were some physical environmental pressures and deficiencies the natives 
had to encounter? How did they handle them? What were some Schweitzer encoun- 
tered? How did he handle them? 

STUDY GUIDE: "Tusk and Fang in Burma" 

by Edison Marshall 

1® Edison Marshall seems to be opposing two segments of the environment he is in; 
the animals and the natural surroundings® Which segment has he chosen to 
oppose? Which gives him the most difficulty? 

2® Why was the hunter so intent on getting a tiger? 

3® How does the hunter describe the two tigers when he first sees them? 

4® What environmental factors made the baggage elephant more useful in the tiger 
hunt than the elephant usually used? 

5® What is "Striped Death"? 



ASSIGNMENT SHEET: POLAR REGIONS 



READING ASSIGNMENTS: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



4 . 



Read ‘'Alone" and answer study guide questions through group discussion* 

Read "Adrift in the Arctic" and answer study guide questions through 
group discussion* 



Read "My Life in the Frozen North," answer study guide questions 
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that need to be rewritten. 



Read "The Last March" and individually answer study guide questions. 



WRITING ASSIGNMENTS: 

1* Study guides for four stories* 

2. Study guide for Polar Regions with purograph expansion of one of 
the questions* 

3* Composition on ccapooition topic* 

CLASS PRESENTATION: 

1. Brief summary of each story (2 minutes) 

2. Analysis of basic conflict in each story using the study guide 
as a guide* 

3. Analysis of basic conflict in all stories using study guide. 

4. Read the best paper (by group decision) on the general 
composition topic* 

5* If possible bring in pictures and current material w^ich apply 
to your presentations 



